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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, seventy-five cents each, within the United 
States, eighty-seven cents each in Canada or 
Latin America. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words, are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also accéptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen fines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Publica- 
tion office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massachu- 
setts; editorial office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Entered as Second-class matter, 
June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, 
Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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Cats for Europe 


First it was a million, then 50,000, and finally 5,000 cats’ 
that the American Feline Society proposed to send to Europe to 
kill the rats now pilfering the continent’s food reserves. 


Like the Marshall plan, the cat plan for Europe quickly ran into 
difficulties and controversy. 


There are many people in this country who thoroughly dislike 
cats, and they saw in the Feline Society’s cat plan an opportunity 
to dispose of a great many cats by merely sending them to Eu- 
rope where the unlucky creatures would be left on docks and 
wharves. 


The nation’s humanitarians, however, were quick to oppose the 
Feline Society’s plans. The American Humane Association, the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, as well as our own Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., issued strongly-worded protests, and in New York, to 
quote Time magazine, Sydney H. Coleman, Executive Vice-President 
of the American S. P. C. A., exclaimed, ‘The cats could not exist 


on rodents. . . . They would need supplementary feeding which 
people in these countries could not give. . . . We are vigorously 
opposed .. .” 


The American Feline Society has issued a statement in which it 
announces that “‘the cats will become wards of the various govern- 
ments, provinces and municipalities, and will not become pets of 
private individuals. The various governmental agencies will pledge 
food, protection and medical attention for them.” 


With Europe in difficult economic circumstances and lacking 
food even to feed the human inhabitants, it would seem difficult to 
accept the idea that the foreign governments would allot food for 
the cats. European Humane Societies have only recently appealed 
to S. P. C. A.’s in this country to send food for dogs and cats, and 
a movement to collect such needed food is now under way. 


In view of food shortages for pets already very serious in Europe, 
it would be foolhardy to ship thousands more animals to the dis- 
tressed continent. Let American cats stay in this country where 
they serve their own useful purpose on farms and in homes, and 
let those who wish to get rid of them remember that the cats, 
while often hated and persecuted, also have legions of friends and 
we believe they are opposed to the “Cat Plan” for Europe. 
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Does 


this fellow have the "Vermontish look''? 


Let’s Pick.a State Dog 


N relating the news about our efforts 
to have each state choose an official 
state dog, we are, this month, going to 
quote from an article printed in the Rut- 
land, Vermont, Herald. It seems that 
Vermont has accepted our suggestion 
very seriously and candidates are being 
proposed from all sides. 

“Governor Gibson was given as diffi- 
cult an assignment as can be imagined. 
He was asked by a magazine editor to 
name the breed of dog that best typifies 
Vermont so that this state would have 
an official dog, as well as an official flower 
and bird. 

“It 1s suggested that the collie be 
chosen to represent Vermont. But what 
kind of a collie? There are several vari- 
eties, each with its advantages. There’s 
the rough-coated collie, the smooth- 
coated collie, the working collie and the 
show collie. And there’s even ‘a rough 
collie in miniature.’ 

“Another suggestion for the dog of 
Vermont is a shepherd dog, but there are 
many, many shepherd or sheep dogs. 
There’s the Shetland sheep dog and the 
Old English sheep dog. There are the 
Belgian and German shepherd dogs. 

“Another possibility might be the Rot- 
tweiler. He’s an old Roman cattle dog, 
but he’s hardly the Vermont type and not 
too well known. The Schnauzer has been 
a cattle dog for centuries. An interest- 
ing dog is the Briand, the Sheep Dog of 
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Brie. The Bouvier is a cattle dog with 
an historic background. He is intelli- 
gent though not Vermontish in appear- 
ance. 

“The shepherd dog seems a very good 
candidate. We mean the type of shep- 
herd found so often on Vermont farms; 
hardworking, loyal, intelligent; a mem- 
ber of the family as well as one of the 
most important workers on the farm, 
whose only wages are bed and board and 
the companionship of those he loves. 

“Dogs are definitely a part of the Ver- 
mont way of life, and there is no reason 
why they should not be honored—just as 
the cow is. The Governor no doubt will 
announce his selection only after careful 
investigation and consideration, and we 
hope it will be the Vermont Shepherd 
dog.” 

The writer of that article has some 
very good suggestions. Won’t you please 
send us your individual choices. Next 
month we shall give you more news about 
this project. In the meantime, do not 
get discouraged. It is a slow process to 
get forty-eight states to pick out dogs to 
represent them. 

Many of you have written us and many 
newspapers have taken up the subject 
editorially and in the news columns. 
For these we are grateful. If you 
haven’t given the subject much thought 
as yet, take a few minutes right now 
and write us your thoughts. 


Dr. Weltner’s Success 
GLETHORPE University, the home 


of the Rowley School of the Hu- 
manities, was recently featured in the 
Atlanta Constitution. In praise of Dr. 
Philip Weltner, the University’s presi- 
dent, the paper said: 

“Dr. Weltner’s vision of Oglethorpe’s 
place in higher education has put Geor- 
gia and the South much in his debt. For 
in these times of specialization— when 
the highly trained are conspicuous in 
abundance but the truly educated diffi- 
cult to find—Dr. Weltner’s program of 
instruction for creative endeavor prom- 
ises to cast its small but brilliant light 
over the entire educational field of the 
South. 

“Dr. Weltner does not underrate com- 
petence. But he believes competence can 
reach its ultimate only when technical 
perfection, or its human equivalent, is 
accompanied by an understanding of 
one’s self and of others. That consti- 
tutes citizenship in its broadest sense, 
and it also is the essence of education. 

“Such a program could not be carried 
out effectively in a large, unwieldy insti- 
tution. Oglethorpe, therefore, will re- 
main small. Next year it wil! enroll its 
maximum of 300 students. And there 
will continue to be at least one instructor 
for each 10 students. 

“Dr. Weltner not only has proved him- 
self an able administrator. He has sin- 
gled out a great lack in our present edu- 
cation facilities and has evolved a pro- 
gram to plug the gap. Georgians rejoice 
in his success.” 


Another Buffalo Hunt 


ESPITE nation-wide criticism about 

a year ago, the Rawlins, Wyoming, 
Chamber of Commerce has decided to 
stage a second annual bow-and-arrow 
buffalo hunt. 

As a slight salve to its conscience, the 
Chamber has decreed that the animals 
are to be turned loose a day before the 
hunt so that it will be necessary for the 
hunters to stalk them through the sage- 
brush of southern Wyoming. 

To us and to all fair-minded people 
this can be nothing more than a publicity 
stunt—an endeavor to put Rawlins on 
the map. It will indeed put it on the 
map, in most peoples’ minds, as a good 
place to stay away from, a place where 
one of America’s historic animals is ex- 
posed, in this day and age, to wanton 
death and suffering. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Rawlins has brought shame, 
not only on its own community, but also 
to the entire state. 

We urge our readers and friends to 
write the Chamber and also to the Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming in an effort to put a 
stop to this totally unnecessary cruelty, 
not only for this one year but for the 
years to come. 
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"FELLER" COMES TO WASHINGTON. 


FEW weeks ago, a five-week-old 

silver-buff cocker spaniel, called 
“Feller,” arrived in Washington to be- 
come the official mascot of the White 
House. This shy, bewildered puppy is 
the first canine resident of the Presi- 
dential mansion since the far-famed 
“Fala” left it some years ago. 

Indeed, Feller now joins the long line 
of pets that our preceding Presidents 
have made famous. We feel sure that 
he will live up to his heritage nobly. In 
fact, it seems that nearly every one of 
our Presidents have been dog lovers and 
have chosen at one time or another dur- 
ing their careers to have the faithful 
companionship of “man’s best friend.” 

At the very beginning of our country’s 
history, President Washington set an ex- 
ample for those who were to follow after 
him. His favorite dogs were fox hounds 
of which he kept a number at his Mount 
Vernon home. Many of his visitors went 
first to see the dogs before setting foot 
in the mansion. 

An outstanding example of Washing- 
ton’s love for animals was, as our read- 


A Dog’s Heaven ......... 


Through the silence of the house 
Faint sound of toenails on the stair 
Is evidence communion’s not 
Just speech itself. He is aware. 
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ers will recall, set forth in our last issue. 
It seems that in 1777, during the head- 
long retreat of the Continental army 
from the battle of Germantown, a little 
dog apparently got mixed up with the 
enemy and the American troops found 
that they had made at least one captive. 

What did General Washington do? 
Just what any lover of animals would 
do. Noting from an inscription on the 
dog’s collar that he belonged to General 
Howe, Washington returned the animal 
to the British commander under a flag 
of truce. 

Following the lead of our first Presi- 
dent, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe 
were all admirers of fox hounds, but 
although it is known that their suc- 
cessors had favorite dogs, history has 
failed to record just what breeds were 
preferred by each. 

Many are the stories told of Lincoln’s 
love for animals. It is recorded that he 
had both cats and dogs as pets during 
his occupancy of the White House. After 
him came Grant whose most famous pets 
were his charger “Cincinnati,” which he 
rode while a general, and his St. Ber- 
nard which he acquired in France after 
his term as President had expired. 

Grant named his dog, “Ponto,” and 
he had literally to smuggle the animal 


No luxury of languid bed 
Or titillation of a bone 

Can recompense the happiness 
Of knowledge he is not alone. 


on board when he returned to America, 
rather than have his new pet quartered 
in the hold. This is the way it was done. 
When Grant walked up the gangplank to 
the ship, no sign of any dog was to be 
seen, and it was not until the ship had 
been at sea for some time that the cap- 
tain discovered that Ponto had come 
aboard in his master’s pocket. There- 
after there was a deep devotion between 
dog and master and the two were in- 
separable until death led to a parting of 
the ways. 

In later years, we come to President 
Cleveland who showed an indiscriminate 
taste for dogs, keeping as pets such 
species as beagles, spaniels, pointers and 
setters. 

Of course, everyone remembers 
“Rollo,” the massive St. Bernard and 
constant companion of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Airedales were the choices of Wil- 
son, Harding and Coolidge and Hoover’s 
favorite was “Weejee,” a Norwegian elk- 
hound. 

And from there, through “Fala,” w 
return to little “Feller,” present canine 
incumbent at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
It will take him a little time to learn all 
the intricacies of official life in Washing- 
ton, but we know he will capture many a 
governmental heart. 


By JANE SLOAN 


To him | am a God he trusts, 
And asking merely to be near 

The heaven of companionship 
Comes closer if | stroke his ear. 
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WHALE SHA 


1S THE LARGEST FISH /N 
THE WORLD. IT WEIGHS AS 
MUCH AS 25,000 POUNDS YET 
ITS TEETH ARE ONLY INCH 
LONG AND ARE USELESS FOR BITING. 


“Yip” Helps Out 


By WENDELL STEWART 


OON after moving to our newly built home, located a short 

distance from town, my wife and I adopted a small fox- 
terrier pup, whom we named “Yip.” Both of us were em- 
ployed, therefore we hired a youngster to do the chores about 
the place, such as chopping the kindling-wood for the stove, 
cutting the grass, etc. 

As Yip grew older, he constantly followed the boy about 
while he did his work. The lad being somewhat of a dog 
trainer, taught our dog to carry a stick of wood for him when 
he filled the wood-box on the back porch. In addition he had 
the dog carry other objects in his mouth—newspapers, balls, 
etc. The chore boy grew up with the dog. 

As youngsters are fond of vacations, I realized one day 
that we no longer had help. So during my free time I cut a 
large pile of kindling-wood, and being too tired to carry it up 
on the porch, I let it remain in the back yard. 

The next evening when my wife and I arrived home from 
work, we were surprised at finding most of the wood I had 
chopped the night before piled neatly in the wood box. We 
felt happy, thinking that our hired boy had returned. The 
following day being Sunday, we slept rather late, and after 
breakfast we let Yip outdoors, then I dug into the newspaper. 
About a half hour later, I happened to glance out the window, 
and almost fell to the floor. There was our frisky terrier 
scampering back. and forth from the wood-pile to the wood 
box on the porch, carrying pieces of kindling-wood. We joy- 
fully watched him for quite some time, leaping up upon the 
wood box and propping the sticks inside. Finally when the 
box became filled, he placed the remaining sticks beside the 
box. Then he wagged his short tail and scampered off to play. 
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Sweet Sixteen 


By JUNE GESERICK 


IXTEEN neighborhood children and an equal number of 


adults gathered recently in a Chicago, Illinois, garden to 
prove that a dog’s life, particularly the 16th year of it, is a 
pretty good thing. 

The evidence was presented at a birthday party given for 
“Puffy,” a Maltese terrier, on his 16th anniversary by Mrs. 
Grace Brett, owner of the dog since he was eight weeks old. 
The guest list was comprised largely of boys and girls who have 
formed an exclusive organization known as “Puffy’s Walkers,” 
for the purpose of exercising the aged canine. 

Puffy’s antiquity was not in evidence as he reigned from a 
garden bench over the gayety that went on about him. Indeed, 
he looked almost as young as he did years ago when he posed 
for illustrations by Diana Thorne, noted artist of animal sub- 
jects. His pink tongue hung from his mouth and his white- 
haired body wriggled with anticipation as he watched his 
mistress cut a huge white-frosted birthday cake inscribed with 
pink letters reading “Happy Birthday.” His pink collar rib- 
bon, bearing the words “Sweet Sixteen,” lost its frothiness as 
Puffy cavorted with his young guests, and the green paper 


_ erown on his head soon slid down over his eyes. 


The canine spent a hilarious half-hour snapping plastic bal- 
loons being blown by his guests, and later devoured most of 
their gum-drop favors. He was coaxed into assuming a dig- 
nified pose at the head of the table while his birthday gifts 
were being opened. 

Never having had a party in his honor before, Puffy watched 
in amazement and hunger as bones, frankfurters, rattles, and 
balls were taken from their tissue and ribbon wrappings. Un- 
able to restrain himself longer, Puffy grasped the largest 
bone in his mouth and sneaked under the table to enjoy it in 
privacy, proving that some old dogs are not interested in 
learning new tricks. 


MIKE & MASLE by andrew t. peterson and Tom Farley 


“...and they forget to leave the can opener!” 
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LTHOUGH “Mr. Blue,” our springer spaniel, has had sev- 
eral love affairs in his time, it was “Missy,” the blond 
cocker who lives next door, who turned his head completely. 

Frankly, I wondered what he saw in her, for Missy is well 
past middle-age and has grown fat and short-winded from too 
many trips to the feed bowl. Furthermore, she snores even 
when awake and is disposed to hay fever. 

Perhaps love is blind in dogdom as well as on the human 
plane, or maybe Mr. Blue, having tired of brunettes, found 
Missy’s blondness a novelty he couldn’t resist. At any rate, it 
was undoubtedly a case of love at first sight and Mr. Blue, 
being a gentleman uninhibited, didn’t care who knew it. 

The pattern of their courtship never varied. At precisely 
eight o’clock each morning, Missy would come to the wire 
fence that separated them and stick her muzzle through the 
mesh. There she would stand in cross-eyed ecstasy while 
Mr. Blue slid his long tongue upward from her nose to the 
intervening wire. While this demonstration of affection was 
probably soothing to her soul, it certainly did nothing for 
her appearance. At the end of five minutes she looked like 
an airedale spoiling for a fight. 

Vanity would eventually send her to the geranium bed to 
repair the damage, while Mr. Blue with eyes rolling, ears 
flopping and tail plastered tightly to his hind quarters would 
race about as though pursued by some dog devil. From the 
geranium bed, Missy would watch with adoring eyes and urge 
him on with an occasional yelp of approval. Then, while Mr. 
Blue rested, she would imitate his antics. 

This beautiful romance was well in its eighth week, when 
Missy was taken to the mountains (no doubt against her will) 
on vacation. During her absence, Mr. Blue languished in a 
hole he dug beside the fence, went off his feed and made a 
nuisance of himself generally by filling the air with his mourn- 
ful howls. 

I was beginning to fear that his lovesickness was going to 
be fatal, when Missy returned. While she appeared delighted 
to see Mr. Blue, it was evident she had other things to think 
about. She scratched constantly and at times seemed ready 
to fly into a fit. Her mistress said that she was infested with 
a greyish sort of insect that resisted sprays and powders. 

So Missy was taken to a veterinarian who stripped her of 
her hair and feathers and smeared her with a vile ointment. 

Rid of the bugs which had tormented her and sheared of 
her long hair, Missy was again in the mood for love, but Mr. 
Blue by look and deed said that without her curls and fine 
feathers she was just another yellow dog as far as he was 
concerned. He was through, finished, washed-up and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he weren’t asking himself what he’d ever 
seen in Missy in the first place. 

At the present time, Mr. Blue is keeping to the far side 
of his yard and Missy is acting the part of a woman scorned. 
With one eye on Mr. Blue she pretends a great interest in sow 
bugs and the sparrows that are building a nest in the eaves 
of the garage. 

Perhaps when her hair grows in, Mr. Blue will fall in love all 
over again. If so, I hope Missy has the strength of character 
tosgive him the proper snubbing he deserves. 


March 1948 


Blue’ 


Love 


by Ina Louez Morris 


Mr. Blue eyes his lady love from afar, keeping strictly to-the far 
side of his yard. 
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Sleuth Saves a Life 


HERE are many stories of animals 
that save life. ; 

During the disturbances in Malta a 
fourteen-year-old son of a British of- 
ficer was sent on horseback by his father 
to bring some produce from a farm about 
twenty miles distant. He set out on the 
return trip after having obtained the 
consignment of dates, lemons and olives 
that he had been asked to get, but just 
outside the city he met a wandering 
soldier who took the produce and horse 
from the boy and imprisoned him in an 
abandoned hut. 

The boy was left in the hut for a 
couple of days, having failed to attract 
the attention of one or two passers-by. 
The soldier had apparently moved on, 
leaving the lad without food or drink. 

On the third day the boy was so weak 
that he could hardly raise himself up to 
the little window that was so barred 
that he had difficulty in seeing out at 
all. However he did manage to observe 
a dark-colored blood hound whose tawny 
muzzle tracked the ground. Apparently 
the dog also had been left behind. 


The boy removed the belt that he wore 
which had belonged to his father and 
attached a note to it telling his father 
where he was. Then he whistled for the 
dog and squeezed the belt through the 
narrow space between the bars. The 
animal came and seeming instinctively 
to know what was required of him, 
grabbed the belt in his mouth and ran 
off in the direction of the boy’s home. 

The dog arrived there in a short time 
and panting hotly he dropped the belt 
at the feet of the officer. 

After providing the noble beast with 
water and a dish of food, the man started 
off to bring his son back. Soon he ar- 
rived in the village and rescued the boy. 

“Thank heaven you are safe, son,” he 
said clasping the boy warmly. 

“Thanks to that dog,” replied the boy. 
“He is a fine animal and I wish that we 
could keep him.” 

“He is at home now resting and I be- 
lieve he is waiting for you.” 

“That’s great,” he said as he got into 
his father’s car. “And we will call him 
‘Sleuth.’ ” 

The man laughed. “A good name for 
the dog of a Scotsman. In Scotland blood 
hounds used to be called ‘sleuth-hounds’ 
from the Scotch word sleuth, meaning 
the track or trail of a deer.” 


Athalie Douglas 
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DOG is the only thing on this earth 


that loves you more than he loves 
himself. 
—Dr. F. W. E. Peniston 


“Laddie” Pays a Debt 


By HAROLD RATCLIFF 


ADDIE” is a seven-year-old Kentucky 

thoroughbred trotting horse with 
two years’ experience on the racing 
track. But Laddie wasn’t thinking of 
his racing days when he dragged his 
fourteen-year-old master, Bruce Foster, 
to safety from the bed of an icy creek 
when the boy’s ankle was broken in a 
fall. He was just proving he was a 
thoroughbred. 

Bruce, who lives with his parents on a 
farm near Jackson, Michigan, was rid- 
ing Laddie through the woods the day 
after Christmas. As the horse started to 
pick his way across a small creek, his 
front feet slipped and he fell into the 
creek with the boy underneath. The 
horse was up immediately, but the boy 
lay in the icy creek suffering from a 
broken ankle. 

The horse started for the gate, but 
after going a short distance turned 
around and came back, dropped his head 
and nuzzled the shoulder of his master. 
In desperation Bruce tried to frighten 
Laddie away, thinking that if the horse 
returned to the barn without him, his 
father would come and look for him. He 
shouted at the horse and threw his hat 
at him but Laddie would not be moved. 

Finally, Bruce grabbed the bridle with 
both hands and shouted, “Take me out, 
Laddie! Get out! Get out!” 

Laddie started slowly up the creek 
bank, carefully picking his way and side- 
stepping to avoid injuring the frightened 
boy, and dragged him approximately 60 
feet to high ground. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to 
hail passing cars on a nearby road, Bruce 
crawled to a hedgerow close by and tried 
to break off a limb with which to make 


a crutch, but he was too weak. About 
this time, a family friend, John Thorpe, 
called at the Foster home which was 
about a half mile away. Since the boy 
wasn’t there, Thorpe and Bruce’s father 
set out to look for him and found him a 
few minutes later. Bruce was taken to 
the hospital where X-rays showed a 
broken ankle. 

Bruce said he wouldn’t take a million 
dollars for Laddie. “I think he was just 
getting even for the blanket I gave him 
for Christmas,” he added. 


Dilemma Solved 


HARLES HURT, agent of the Brod- 

head, Kentucky, Railway Express 
Agency stared gloomily outside the ex- 
press office as he pondered his predica- 
ment. A shipment of live bees had just 
arrived, consigned to Henry Crawford 
who lived several miles away in a remote 
section of farmland. Crawford had no 
phone. It was Sunday and delivery was 
impossible. A postal notice was no help 
as it would take at least two days before 
Crawford got his mail and came to call. 
Hurt gazed apprehensively at his 1946 
version of Pandora’s box. 

Just then, he spied Crawford’s dog 
outside the express office. Springing to 
his feet, Hurt lured the dog inside with 
some food. As the animal ate, he wrote 
a note and attached it to the dog’s collar, 
then shooed the dog home. 

Within an hour, Crawford was at the 
express office to claim his bees, stating 
that the trick had worked very well, but 
that his dog who had remained at home, 
was a bit puzzled by the whole affair. 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A Tiny Yachtsman 


The little velella’s a classy fella; 
He’s no landlubber dub; 

His knowledge makes him eligible 
To join a yachting club. 


For when the proper breeze comes up, 
Upon a pleasant day, 

He spreads his crest just so, 
And gayly sails away! 
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Ancient legend explains 


CCORDING to legend, an ancient 
Siamese king treasured, above all 
other worldly possessions, a large em- 
erald ring. It was a talisman and under 
its magic protection no evil could or did 
befall him or his subjects. 

Alas, one day he lost the ring while 
traveling over his domain. Proclama- 
tions, rewards and bulletins were posted 
throughout the kingdom. An aroused 
nation — men, women and children — 
turned out to find that ring. The search 
continued for weeks and months, with- 
out avail, until a woodsman, returning 
home after a severe storm one afternoon, 
was attracted to a gleaming green ob- 
ject in the mud. 

That night, the woodsman and his wife 
debated how best to carry the precious 
object safely to the king’s palace, for 
robbers were active in the land. Some 
simple strategy was required, and finally 
the wife suggested the one they adopted 
with the assistance of a Siamese cat. 

The ring was slipped over the animal’s 
tail and concealed in the fur, whereupon, 
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that good fortune follows the owner of — 


The Siamese Cat 


according to legend, the appendage was 
tied in a knot. Next morning, “Feen- 
Feen” was carried, unmolested, to the 
king who removed the ring himself and 
placed it on his finger. A rich reward 
was paid to the couple for the service 
rendered, and the happy monarch pro- 
claimed that henceforth Siamese cats 
were to be held sacred. To Feen-Feen’s 
exploit is attributed the fact that even 
today Siamese cats are often seen with 
crooked and bent tails. 

So runs the legend. The fact is, the 
royal Siamese cat is the most remark- 
able of all the Old-World domesticated 
breeds. The animals have tails, either 
straight or kinked, but it is not known 
whether the latter feature belongs by 
right to the breed, or has been acquired 
by crossing with the ordinary black and 
taffy, kink-tailed cats of the country. 

The origin of trends and vogues in 
pets is difficult to trace. However, we 
are assured the Siamese cat, aristocrat 
of the feline family, is the world’s most 
fashionable pet at the moment. He moves 


By PHIL GLANZER 


about in smart society and is featured 
prominently in high-class publications. 
Some knowing advertisers have prevailed 
upon well-known women to allow their 
Siamese cats to be pictured. 

Perhaps some of the popularity these 
cats enjoy is due to the fact that they 
have an air of exclusiveness. More likely, 
it is because they are beautiful, intelli- 
gent and loyal to people whom they like. 
At any rate, Siamese cats are quite rare 
in the United States, and generally 
speaking, they are difficult to raise. 

Harris V. Hartman, a New York archi- 
tect, is the owner of four unusually 
beautiful living specimens. Inspired by 
a story written by Ransford Beach, 
which was based on the ancient fable, he 
created a life-like model of one of these 
cats. 

In accord with the fable, a good-luck 
ring is attached to the tail of model 
Siamese cats. Wherever they may be 
sold, the purchaser receives a copy of the 
ancient legend which explains that good 
fortune follows the owner of the cat. 
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& DOG IS PINBALL FAN 


Way down in Tucson, Arizona, there is a 
dog that likes nothing better than to watch 
his pals play pinball. Surrounded by his 
cowboy friends, "Bingo," a wirehaired fox 
terrier owned by Mrs. Marian Widden and 
her ranch foreman, John Elsic, supervises 
the progress of a pinball game. He gets 7% 
so excited watching the ball roll around 
that he jumps up and down. 


Wide World Photo 


CANINE CANTATA & 


"Diamond," a two-year-old, pint-sized Chi- 
huahua, opens his mouth wide as he takes his 
singing lesson from little Janelle Bourjois, 
eleven, his singing teacher. The little dog, 
owned by Mrs. Harold Woliver, San Antonio, 
Texas, will sing for anyone at the drop of a 
dog biscuit. He joins in the chorus of most any 
song and howls with an off-beat harmony that 
is considered terrific. 


International News Photo 
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BIG AND LITTLE OF IT 


Extremes met for canine charity recently in London, England. 
This unusual pair, a smooth St. Bernard and a miniature dach- 
shund, did a bit for less fortunate canine brethren when they 
appeared at the “democratic dog show" in aid of the allied 
forces Animals’ War Memorial. The St. Bernard is "She" and | 
the dachshund is "Mitzie," both owned by Mrs. M. Forster. 
The Memorial will take the form of new mobile dispensaries 
for ailing animals. 


ee INCUBATOR FOR A ROBIN 


An electric light bulb in a lamp over the doorway of a home 

in a suburb of Chicago, Illinois, provides this doting mother 

robin with an incubator for the eggs in her nest when she is 

away. Occupants of the home love to watch the comings and 

goings of Mrs. Redbreast and say the feathered family can 
stay as long as it wishes. 
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In Memoriam 


ble following tribute in memory of 


Mrs. Grace Robson was recently read 
at a meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
our Springfield Branch. We join sincerely 
in these thoughts so well expressed: 

“In the rush of hours and days, too few 
of us take the time to evaluate incidents 
and personalities. Those which affect our 
lives and have serious import upon them, 
yes. But in general, we work and play 
with those about us and accept their 
efforts and graciousness as pertinent to 
everyday progress. 

“It has often been said, both within the 
Auxiliary and without, that our members 
are exceptional in their loyalty, their keen 
insight to needs, and their eagerness to 
support whatever project is before them. 

“Last month we lost a beloved charter 
member in the passing of Grace Robson. 
She exemplified all of the virtues so essen- 
tial to civic success. She was untiring, al- 
ways, in working for the charities she 
sponsored, but perhaps more than any 
other, did she expend her energies for 
animal relief through her membership in 
our Auxiliary. 

“Grace Robson had a great share in 
the success of our organization, and that 
we may ever register our gratitude and 
affection for her, this humble tribute is 
written for our records.” 

—Charlena B. Kibbe 


From Our Midst 


E sincerely regret to report the 

death of Mrs. Curtis P. Freshel, 
of New York. Founder of the Millen- 
nium Guild, Mrs. Freshel campaigned 
for over half a century against cruelty 
to animals. 

A long-time friend of our Society, it 
was she who presented the beautiful 
tapestry depicting the Vision of St. Hu- 
bert, which is one of our most treasured 
possessions and hangs in the President’s 
office. 

Although Mrs. Freshel has passed 
from our midst, we are confident that her 
spirit and her deep compassion will en- 
dure in the minds of man. 


Friend of Animals 
LEXANDER S. WEBB, president of 
the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, passed 
away recently after a protracted illness, 
Mr. Webb will be sorely missed from 
the ranks of active humanitarians. One- 
time president of the Seward National 
Bank, in New York City, Mr. Webb will 
long be remembered for his life-long 
generosity to the cause of animal pro- 
tection. He gave of both his time and 
of his money and his encouragement to 
other workers in the humane field will 

forever be a mark of distinction. 
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Photo by Thelma Larsen, Courtesy Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 
This German shepherd may be a placename to some, but he's this boy's pal. 


“Rover” Has a Placename 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


OG history in this country, so they 

tell us, goes back to early Colonial 
times. Yet it is only rarely that the 
pioneers have remembered our canine 
friends when selecting the nation’s place- 
names. 

California ’Forty-niners had a Red 
Dog among their gold rush towns, but 
it is now little more than a memory of 
that fabulous era. Some map makers 
have forgotten Red Dog altogether in 
recent years. 

There is a Prairie Dog Town River in 
Oklahoma. It is stretching a point to 
include it, perhaps, for the prairie dog 
is not a dog at all. It was merely so- 
called by the first settlers because its cry 
resembled that of a small dog. 

Several Western towns answer to the 
name of Coyote, as a reminder of what 
is virtually regarded as the American 
wild dog. California can add a Coyote 
River, even though it is scarcely big 
enough to deserve the name. 

Authorities on the subject will remind 
you, of course, that a few of our oldest 
placenames are linked with dogs. Boston 
itself recalls the Boston terrier and the 


Chesapeake Bay region gave name to the 
Chesapeake retriever. 

North of the Canadian line the Lab- 
rador retriever and the Newfoundland 
dog have their geographical namesakes. 
Down Mexico way the state of Chihua- 
hua is readily identified with the pert 
little Chihuahuas. 

With these typical exceptions, how- 
ever, our New World canine namesakes 
are in no way comparable with those of 
Old World origin. Almost every Euro- 
pean country has its namesake in dog- 
dom—from Scottish sheep dogs, Irish 
terriers, English bulldogs, and Welsh 
corgies to Russian wolfhounds, French 
poodles, Great Danes and German police 
dogs. 

Even the spaniel took its name from 
Spain, while the Yorkshires and Bedling- 
tons are reminders of districts in not so 
merry England, just as the Kerry Blue 
is identified with a portion of the Em- 
erald Isle. The other side of the world 
can add its Japanese spaniels and Japa- 
nese beagles to a collection that is only 
limited by the number of canine breeds 
you can name. : 
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Kangaroo Oddities 


By F. J. WORRALL 


HEN Kangaroos are born, they are 

less than two inches long—blind, 
naked, and helpless. Yet, in times long 
gone by, there were kangaroos as big as 
hippopotamuses, with heads three feet 
long. 

These animals are found in only one 
place in the world—Australia and its 
neighboring islands. 

The kangaroo has the biggest and 
strongest legs of any animal in the world 
for his size and his hind feet are very 
long. At the end of the foot is the larg- 
est of toes. In the middle of the foot, 
there is a long, sharp dagger-like claw. 
On the side of this big toe is a small one. 
On the other side a pair of helpless little 
twin toes dangle from the leg. The 
kangaroo’s hind leg, foot, and big toe are 
quite as remarkable as the elephant’s 
trunk. Built for speed and strength, an 
old kangaroo six feet high can leap over 
a horse and rider, and then get away by 
jumping as fast as the horse can run. A 
kangaroo’s structure resembles that of 
a three-legged stool which rests on two 
hind legs and a long fat tail. From these 
broad bases their bodies taper up to nar- 
row sloping shoulders and small deerlike 
heads. Rather prominent bright eyes 
and rabbit ears which stand erect, as if 
in listening attitude. Living on grass, 


Noblesse Oblige 


HREE cars abreast were speeding 

down Connecticut Avenue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., one autumn day, when 
just above Tilden Street the inner car 
signalled and stopped in the middle of 
the block. The middle car followed suit, 
and then the car next to the curb did the 
same. 


Across the wide, busy street came a 
young Irish setter, walking slowly. By 
his side was an older, mongrel dog, which 
had either been injured and was still able 
to walk, or had been in a bad fight. 

The setter, head up, walked close, and 
protectively, beside the older dog until 
it had reached the other side of the 
street, and had managed to lift itself 
painfully up on the curb, the young dog 
still on guard, and much _ interested, 
while traffic piled up behind the three 
cars. 

Then the three drivers turned, smiled 
at each other, and went on; they knew 


' that the young dog was taking his friend 


safely home. 
—Mary Brand 
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plants, and the roots of herbs, they Jive 
in herds with leaders, and by nature are 
timid and peaceable. If molested or at- 
tacked, however, they can fight, and the 
giant kangaroo can kill man or beast 
with one slash of the big toe claw. 

There are about 150 species of kanga- 
roo. The largest are as tall as six feet 
and weigh 150 pounds. Some live on 
wide plains, others in the mountains. 
One of the most interesting species is the 
tree-climbing kangaroo discovered in 
Queensland. 

Another interesting feature of the 
kangaroo is the way the mother cares for 
her new-born babies by carrying them 
in a deep fur-lined, flat pocket which is 
located in the under side of the mother’s 
body. This curious pouch can be closed 
or opened as the mother wills for the 
little ones to jump in and out. Their 
mouths fasten over the nipples inside the 
bag and the mother pumps milk into 
them every so often. They live in the 
bag for months, scarcely moving, leaving 
it only at times to hop about and play, 
while learning to graze like their moth- 
ers. They do not leave the pouch perma- 
nently until they reach, in the larger 
species, a weight of ten pounds. 

Animals which are provided with such 
pockets for their young are called mar- 
supials, from the Latin word for “‘pouch.” 


Sight Unseen ... 


Y brother, Jack, received a pup for 
his birthday. It was a nice looking 
dog — a thoroughbred collie, husky, 
friendly, and long-legged, but apparently 
very awkward. When the collie first 
came to live with us, he would knock over 
all the vases and small stands in the 
house. When Jack would throw a stick 
or ball and tell him to bring it back, he 
acted rather stupid about the whole 
thing. As he grew older he began to 
navigate around the house without tear- 
ing everything up, and he could bring 
the stick back without too much trouble. 
He mastered all the usual canine tricks 
and Jack became very proud of him, 
changing his name from “Rover” to 
“King.” 

One day Jack was going through all 
the tricks King knew, when a famous 
dog trainer happened to come along and 
see them playing. He watched the two 
of them for a few minutes, liking what 
he saw. He walked close to the fence 
and called out to Jack. 


Tree-climbing kangaroo 


e By WALLACE WALKUP 


“You’ve got a nice dog there, Sonny. 
Lemme see what he’ll do if you go out 
and close the gate between you.” 

Jack went outside the gate and then 
gave a low whistle. King galloped over 
to the gate and stopped. He reared up 
on his hind legs and placed his forefeet 
on the top of the gate. He backed off a 
little way to clear the pickets with a 
graceful bound. 

“Nice going,” shouted the trainer. 
“Does he always go up to the fence like 
that before he jumps?” 

“Yeh,” Jack exclaimed, “but I don’t 
know why.” 

“Come here, I’ll show you why,” said 
the dog trainer as he waited for King 
to come up to him. “Watch,” he said, 
reaching into his pocket and bringing 
out a match. He lit the match and held 
it before the unblinking eyes of King. 

“See,” he exclaimed, “This fellow’s 
blind. That’s why he would raise up on 
the fence before jumping. He wanted 
to see how high it was,” 
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Kightieth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1947 


HE work of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is ever expanding. We entered 
our eightieth year with the coming of 
1948, and as we look back over past years’ 
record we are glad to note that we have 
never stood still, but have steadily gone 
forward, branching out all over the state, 
until now we have agents covering each 
county, and seven shelters in addition to 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital in 
Boston and the branch Hospital in 
Springfield. 

Our most recent service was the tak- 
ing over of the Shelter on Martha’s 
Vineyard, at which one of our veterinari- 
ans is in attendance one day each week. 
This was reported in the October issue 
of Our Dumb Animals. 

We are very grateful to our loyal sup- 
porters, both old and new, as on them 
we depend for contributions and help, 
to make it possible to carry on our work 
of animal protection and humane educa- 
tion. They have never failed us. Despite 
their help, however, this year our records 
show a deficit of $127,691.62 in just the 
two Hospitals, where more than 50,000 
animals received treatment. 

In addition to our regular work for 
the American Humane Education So- 
ciety a very important step was taken as 
will be set forth in more detail on the 
following «pages, work of inestimable 
value in the training of youth in kind- 
ness and consideration for all living crea- 
tures. 

A detailed statement of the work of 
our prosecuting officers in Boston and 
in our several branches follows: 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 


L. Willard Walker, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,686 
34 
Animals inspected ...........-. 45,011 
Horses, injured or unfit for service 
—humanely put to sleep ...... 408 
Horses taken from work ........ 149 


Small animals, injured, diseased or 

unwanted, humanely put to sleep 50,498 
Animals placed in homes 6,210 
Animals returned to owners ...... 


Animals inspected at stockyards .. 849,125 
Cattle, swine, sheep, humanely put 
Ambulance mileage, Boston 34,864 
Kept under constant inspection: 
Slaughter-houses ............ 77 
Poultry slaughter-houses ...... 84 
Pet shop and chain stores .... 75 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1947 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1947 


12,151 
SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston .... 35,169 
Total cases treated in Springfield . 15,088 
50,257 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
708,599 
991,084 


METHUEN SHELTER 


Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 


1. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 1,461 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 232 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,117 


Average number of horses 
cared for (per month) ... 9 


Horses (humanely put to 
Small Animals Buried at “Hill- 
PITTSFIELD 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- . 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 3,094 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 1,848 
Small animals (returned to 


(placed in homes) ...... 223 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,461 
Horses (humanely to 
(taken from work) ...... 1 
4. Prosecutions 1, Convictions . 1 


SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 


On investigations only ..... 6,856 
At Stockyards and abattoirs . 98,468 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 136° 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ...... 13 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 23 
Horses (taken from work) .. 42 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 27 
4. Prosecutions 9, Convictions ... 8 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 
1. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 2,400 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 1,949 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 10,159 


NEW BEDFORD 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 1,340 
Abattoirs and stockyards .. 750 
Ambulance trips for lost, 
stray or unwanted small 
Horses (taken from work) .. 40 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 12 
3. Prosecutions 1, Convictions .. 1 


ATTLEBORO SHELTER 
William J. Lees, Shelter Manager 


ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted animals . 563 
Small animals (returned to 

(placed in homes) ...... 87 

(humanely put to sleep) .. 1,905 
Horses (humanely put to 


BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert Liscomb, Shelter Manager 


ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 417 
Small animals (returned to 

(placed in homes) ....... 119 

(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,306 
Horses (humanely to 
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HYANNIS 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
gated) 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 


On investigations only ...... 1,372 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 617 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1,013 
Horses (taken from work) .. 3 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1 
4. Prosecutions 2, Convictions ... 2 
WENHAM 


Fred T. Vickers, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 


On investigations only ...... 8,722 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 187 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 8 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 785 
Horses (taken from work) .. 24 
18 
4. Prosecutions 12, Convictions .. 10 
20,120 


WORCESTER 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 3,929 
Abattoirs and stockyards and 
railroad yards .......... 7,179 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ...... 7 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 5 
Horses (taken from work) .. 4 
(put to sleep) 5 
4. Prosecutions 4, Convictions .. 3 
Mileage 5 


Chief Officer’s Report 


After reading the foregoing statistical 
tabulations of the work of the Society’s 
Humane Officers for the past year, it will 
be seen that these reports cover every 
section of the Commonwealth. The So- 
ciety, in addition to its regular full-time 
agents, has a force of local agents who 
can be called on when necessary to aug- 
ment the work of our regular staff, espe- 
cially in rural sections. Our officers al- 
ways stand ready to respond to calls for 
aid, and in: making inspections and in- 
vestigations they have covered their 
various territories thoroughly during 
the past year. 
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Auxiliaries and Branches 


To our Auxiliaries and Branches we 
extend our grateful appreciation for their 
outstanding help in furthering the work 
of the Society. 

We have received no statistical report 
from them this year, but excellent work 
has been done in Springfield, Winches- 
ter, Holyoke, Northampton, and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

We are very grateful to the Women’s 
Work Committee of Greater Boston, of 
which Mrs. George D. Colpas is Chair- 
man, for its untiring efforts in providing 
much needed supplies for the operating 
room. A report of this year’s work 
follows: 


REPORT OF WORK COMMITTEE 
For the Year 1947, Inclusive: 


2,369 Gauze Bandages 
1,416 Gauze Sponges 
10 Sterilizing Squares 
90 Towels 
Considerable mending. 


GRACE E. COLPAS, Chairman 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
FOR 1948 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 
DR. ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 

Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator 

His Excellency Robert Fiske Bradford, 
Governor of Massachusetts 

Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. 
Senator 

Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker 
of the House 

Honorable Clarence A. Barnes, Attorney 
General, Boston 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Adams, Edward S., Fall River 

Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 

Balch, Mrs. Edith W., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Bartley, Hattie C., Waltham 

Blaisdell, Albert B., Haverhill 

Bolton, Charles K., Shirley 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, N.C. 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Coleman, Sydney H., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Conant, James B., Pres. Harvard University 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs, Dwight W., Springfield 


Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 

Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Gould, Arthur L., Boston 

Kemp, E. F., Somerville 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Murphy, Rev. W. J., Pres. Boston College 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 

Schurr, Burlingham, Holycke, Mass. 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 

Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 

Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg 


Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer: WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 
Asst. Treasurer: EUNICE C. PICKETT 
Dir. of Education: ALBERT A. POLLARD 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Natl. Field Secy.: JOSEPH P. MOONEY 


Executive Committee 


DR. ERIC H. HANSEN, (ex-officio) 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
EDWARD G. FISCHER 

JOHN R. MACOMBER 

WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Director, First Boston 
Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee 
and Corporation Official 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, esident 

William Dana Orcutt 

Charles G. Bancroft 

John R. Forgi 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
George F. Booth 
Thornton W. Burgess 
George H. Godbeer 
Edward G. Fischer 
Stanwood K. Bolton Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Hon. Channing H. Cox Victor A. Friend 
William H. Potter, Jr. 


‘orgie 
John R. Macomber 
Walter M. Kendall 


Honorary Members 
Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 
Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 
W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 
Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 
Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 
Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 
Mrs. Dudley P. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Edith Ward, London, England 
Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Hon. Bernard L. Sullivan, Chelsea, Mass. 
Edwin H. Nichols, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Constance L. Abbott, Andover, Mass. 
Miss Mildred Carlson, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Theodora Jones, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 


Miss Gracie Fields, England 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1948 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 


DR. ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 


ator 

His Excellency Robert Fiske Bradford, 
Governor of Massachusetts 

Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. 
Senator 

Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker 
of the House 

Honorable Clarence A. Barnes, Attorney 
General, Boston, Mass. 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 

Barton, Mrs. Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Beebe, Ethel Fairmont, New York, N. Y. 

Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 

Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 

Craven, Richard C., Chatham, N. Y. 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, II. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston, Mass. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt, Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 

Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Cal. 

Friedrichs, Charles W., San Francisco, Cal. 

French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Johns, Charles R., London, Eng. 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F., Chicago, III. 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Peck, William R., Holyoke, Mass. 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pottenger, Miss Mary O., Springfield, Mass. 

Rathom, Mrs. John R., Providence, R. I. 

esis a Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 


Schrafft, W. E., Winchester, Mass. 

Smith, Effie E., Belvedere, Cal. 

Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, East Haverhill, Mass. 

Weltner, Dr. Philip, Pres. Oglethorpe 
University, Ga. 

Wentzel, Dr. Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 


Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer: WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 
Asst. Treasurer: EUNICE C. PICKETT 
Dir. of Education: ALBERT A. POLLARD 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Natl. Field Secy.: JOSEPH P. MOONEY 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
John R. Macomber, Director, First Boston 
Corporation 
Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee 
and Corporation Official 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank of Boston 
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American Humane Education Society 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President 
William Dana Orcutt 
Charles G. Bancroft 
Walter M. Kendall Edward G. Fischer 
Stanwood K. Bolton Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
John R. Macomber Victor A. Friend 
William H. Potter, Jr. 


John R. Forgie 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter 


Honorary Members 


Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, III. 

Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New 
Orleans, La. 

Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Field Workers 


Field workers of our Society from 
Georgia, Texas, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Florida, and Washington, 
during the year 1947, traveled 33,960 
miles. They visited 521 communities, 
and 674 schools, gave 741 talks in schools, 
and 300 informal addresses before adult 
groups, reaching some 182,000 persons. 
They secured 21,291 Jack London Club 
pledges; distributed more than 137,000 
leaflets and posters, had 91 articles in the 
local papers, and gave 17 radio talks. 
Field workers and volunteers organized 
2,247 Bands of Mercy, making a total of 
276,005 Bands organized to date, with 
more than eight million members. 

A large supply of Spanish leaflets and 
books was sent to Mexico, and other sup- 
plies were sent to Syria, India, Brazil, 
Morocco, Africa, British West Indies, 
and Ireland. 


Kindness Week 


Thirty-three years of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week was celebrated during 1947. 
This week-long celebration, originally 
promoted by our Society, has since be- 
come an event observed in every state in 
the country. Our annual poster contest 
produced a total of 5,131 posters from 
395 schools, this figure including only 
part of the posters made in the schools, 
as the teachers selected the best from 
those made, to submit in the contest. 
Prizes of books and subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals were awarded. Special 
emphasis was placed on the Week by the 
distribution of thousands of posters, 
leaflets and blotters, and, as has been 
the custom, Governor Bradford and city 
officials officially proclaimed the celebra- 
tion. 

Generous space was given in many 
newspapers and the following radio sta- 
tions donated the time for specially pre- 
pared broadcasts: WBZ, WNBH, WNAC, 
WEEI, WORL, WMEX, WCOP, WHDH, 
WSPR, WTAG, WOCB, WESX and 
WBRK. 


Further Developments 

As in past years, we conducted the 
annual photographic contest, in which 
some six hundred pictures of our animal 
friends were entered. 

At the annual convention of The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, in Albany, 
N. Y., President Hansen presented two 
of the Society’s National Humane Keys, 
for outstanding work in Humane Educa- 
tion, to Miss B. Maude Phillips and Miss 
Florence N. Maher. 


New Enterprises 

As previously announced, Mr. Albert 
A. Pollard was appointed to the post of 
Director of Humane Education. Mr. 
Pollard has spent some months in study- 
ing such programs in Humane Educa- 
tion as are already in existence through- 
out the country and will be ready in the 
near future to launch something of an 
over-all program including many phases 
of the subject. 

Another innovation was our fourth 
weekly radio broadcast, “Animal Club of 
the Air,” presented by Mr. Pollard over 
Radio Station WMEX. In addition we 
have continued “Animals in the News,” 
broadcast by William A. Swallow over 
Station WBZ; “Animaland,” presented 
by Margaret J. Kearns over WHDH; and 
“S. P. C. A. Time” by Charlena Kibbe 
over WSPR. 


Deceased Friends 


Who Remembered Our Societies 
in Their Wills 
The following left bequests to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals or to the American 
Humane Education Society in 1947: 
Cordelia P. Coffin, New Bedford 
Edward R. Wharton, Medford 
William Lieber, Hingham 
Frances B. Austin, Franklin 
Viola E. Crittenden, Beverly 
Frederic E. Moore, Cambridge 
Miss Jessie Gordon, England 
Annie B. Coolidge, Brookline 
Cordelia Grace Torrey, Boston 
Agnes M. Hunter, Somerville 
Helen C. McConnel, Boston 
Atherton Curtis, Paris, France 
Florence B. Mears, Mansfield 
Frederick H. Newhall, Salem 
Carrie B. Lindsey, Leominster 
Ernest King Travers, Toronto, Canada 
Laura A. Osborne, Boston 
William J. Twigg, Somerville 
George A. Rennie, Franklin, N. H. 
Elizabeth P. L. Emmons, Hingham 
Winifred K. Cunningham, Brookline 
Alice P. Evans, Newton Centre 
Minnie A. Leland, Lynn 
Newell Alvin Barker, Cambridge 
Martha J. Hunter, Shirley 
Mary Anna Bennett, Cheshire 
Anne Ayer Steward, Topsfield 
Louisa A. Whitman, Medford 
Katherine Helen Parker, Malden 
Fannie B. Taylor, Boston 
Samuel C. Wiswall, Melrose 
George F. Shadwell, Brookline 
Eugenia B. Herring, North Dartmouth 
Addie M. Perry, Boston 
Alfred Hirschi, San Buenaventura, Cal. 
Thomas A. Spencer, Weymouth 
Hilda L. Olson, Rockport 
Alice A. Pickford, Brookline 
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Home Is Where You 


Find It 
By JAMES R. SURDEZ 
HIS is the story of a dog who didn’t 
believe all of the stories that she 
heard about the local dog pound. 

“Brownie,” a fine collie, lived in Den- 
ver, Colorado. She had her choice of fine 
homes throughout the city, but the home 
that she loved best was the last place one 
would expect it to be. Yes, it was the 
city dog pound. 

It all started when Brownie was just 
a puppy. Some students found her on 
the streets and, one of them took her 
home, fed her and tried to win her friend- 
ship. 

But Brownie had other desires. She 
moped around and wouldn’t eat. Her 
owner tried to make her feel at home but 
it was useless. One night she ran away 
and headed straight for the dog pound. 
The dog catcher, seeing she had no li- 
cense, locked her up. 

A state humane officer saw her and 
liked her so much that he adopted her 
and took her home with him. But even 
here she wasn’t happy. Once again she 
ran away to the pound and barked and 
scratched till the dog catcher let her in. 
He was puzzled to think that a dog 
would want to keep coming back to a 
pound. But, here she was. 

The next day the dog catcher gave 
Brownie to another person. Again she 
was taken to a good home with a fine, 
fenced-in back yard to run in. 

But, Brownie, instead of being happy 
and contented, was still lacking some- 
thing. She waited her chance and then, 
one night, she chewed her way through 
the fence. 

A short time later, the sympathetic 
dog catcher was awakened from his 
sleep by a scratching at his door and 
there was Brownie, her eyes shining and 
her tail wagging. He took her back 
into the pound where she seemed content 
to stay. 

The following morning he _ bought 
Brownie a license and gave her free run 
of the pound. 
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Duck Baby Sitter 

By MARION BOUCHER 
ITIZENS of Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan, were amazed recently to see 
that even swans have “baby sitters!” A 
swan of Serpentine Lake in Moose Jaw’s 
Crescent Park has pressed into service 
a mallard duck to sit on its eggs occa- 

sionally. 

When the swan wants a swim, it arises 
from its nest, struts over to the duck, 
usually huddled in the grass nearby, and 
pokes the bird with its beak toward the 
nest. 

When the mallard is settled on the 
eggs, the swan tucks grass and straw 
around the sitter. 


March 1948 


“Captain” and “Mickey” 


O more will Boston’s streets echo to 
the hoofbeats of two veteran horses 
belonging to the Boston Police Depart- 


ment. “Captain,” a 17-year-old . chest- 
nut gelding, famed as the Boston police 
department’s “laughing horse,” and 18- 
year-old “Mickey,” a light bay, have been 
retired to a life of ease at the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’ Rest Farm for 
Horses in Methuen. 

No longer will Captain’s equine chuckle 
serve as an alarm clock at 6. a.m. at the 
Back Bay police station, as the stable- 
man moves down between stalls to get 
the horses ready for duty. There will be 
no more early rising for either of the 
horses, who have shared adjoining stalls 
for eleven years. Now they can sleep 
as late as they wish. They can even 
have carrots and sugar as special treats. 

Both horses will be missed by thou- 
sands of Bostonians and visitors to the 
city. They have been on duty at parades, 
baseball games, races, in the market dis- 
trict, in the crowded shopping district, 
and at strikes and other disturbances 
where horses are more efficient than foot 


patrolmen. Both veteran equines have 
throngs of admirers. 

Captain was known as the “horse with 
the best disposition, who could laugh 
and count out his age with his right 
front hoof.” Mickey was famed for use 
in training new mounted police officers 
and for his endurance. 

Acting Sergeant William B. Dooley of 
the Back Bay police mounted unit, who 
had trained Captain when he first ar- 
rived on the Boston force as a rookie 
patrol horse from the blue grass country 
of Kentucky, rode him to the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, from where 
he would be transferred to the Rest 
Farm. Officer Paul Simonetti rode 
Mickey on his last official police trot. 
Both officers parted sadly from the vet- 
eran horses, but felt that they had earned 
their retirement to the Farm, where in 
the summer they may roam at will 
through the green pastures. 

As Captain and Mickey dream away 
their days, do you suppose they will ever 
sigh for the days gone by when they 
single-footed proudly through Boston 
streets, before admiring crowds? 


Officer Paul Simonetti (left) with "Mickey," and Officer William B. Dooley (right) with 


"Captain," deliver the veteran horses to the care of Superintendent Harry L. Allen, of 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, and give them a final pat in farewell. 
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Sey 


it for sorrow or dejection. That 
is his complete repertoire for tail. Not 
so Mistress Cat. Her tail participates 
in her every mood, her every motion. 

It is the barometer for temperament. 
She sits quietly, the picture of relaxa- 
tion. But watch her tail. The very tip 
fidgets and fusses and taps the floor. 
Cat is excited. Now she is growing 
angry. Tail tells the secret first. Slowly, 
slowly it begins to swell. By the time 
she utters the first warning hiss, it is 
puffed up huge and feathery like the tail 
of a squirrel. 

Tail also serves as a sort of calculating 
machine. Cat plans a jump. She crouches 
low. Her eyes measure distance. Tail 
measures too. Left-right-left-right-little 
less to the left-perfect. 

And still it has another purpose. It is 
the gliding-off place for her every grace- 
ful motion. A yawn ripples down her 
body and slides away in the final dip of 
tail. When she settles down for a nap, 
tail adds the final touches to a delightful 
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Photo by Acme 
The dog's tail expresses joy or sorrow, the cat's her every mood. 


Repertoire for Tail 


By SALLY DeVALL 


D% wags his tail for joy or trails 


little act. Lightly it floats to the floor 
and curves languidly around her. 

Humor and whimsey are reflected in 
tail. At dinner time tail twirls happily 
like a baton. But if her chef is a bit 
slow in serving the fish, it whips the air 
in a frenzy of impatience. At times the 
tip of tail curves and beckons like a hu- 
man finger. Now and then cat stares in 
amazement at tail as if she were seeing 
it for the first time. Curiously she 
watches it cavort. Then she pounces, 
catching it in her teeth. But always it 
wiggles slyly away. 

With tail cat makes elegant gestures, 
for it is her glamour and sophistication. 
Proudly she trails it like the train of a 
gown. With exquisite carelessness she 
may loop it over window ledge or chair, 
as a woman drapes her furs. 

Each cat has her own set of gestures 
for tail. Of course the more interesting 
her personality is the more intriguing 
her repertoire will be. So if you would 
see an extra bit of beauty, if you would 
have a better understanding of cat, watch 
her tail. 


Letter from Germany 


ME: M. W. Baldwin, Secretary of 

the Sioux City Humane Society, 
Inc., Sioux City, Iowa, seeing an article 
in Look magazine with pictures of a chil- 
dren’s rodeo, sent them a letter of pro- 
test, which they published. 

Some time later she received a letter 
from T. G. C. Rohrmann, Bremen, Ger- 
many, saying that he had come across a 
copy of the magazine. His letter, in part, 
reads as follows: 

“Now yesterday I discovered a Look 
from March, and in it I read your note 
on cruelty. I do not know the article it 
refers to but I can imagine what it was 
about, and I just feel that I have to write 
to you, because you found the right 
words. It starts with the children, and 
then people wonder how it can happen 
that the grown-up in later years com- 
mits cruelties such as we have seen done 
in Germany. If we all would watch 
against the publishing of such articles 
just as you do, then there really would 
be some hope that we could prevent de- 
linquency and other evil.” 

“How far that little candle throws its 
beams!” 


Humane Exercises for 1948 

NTIRELY new Humane Exercises, 

for use in schools during Be Kind to 

Animals Week, May 3-9, are now being 
prepared. The pamphlet will offer sug- 
gestions to teachers who wish to hold 
appropriate exercises in their schools to 
observe the Week. 

See a more detailed description of the 
pamphlet in next month’s issue. 

The price will be $2.00 a hundred. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, “Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 1:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animal Club of the Air” is 
presented by Dorothy Harris each Saturday, 
at 11:30 A.M., over WMEX—I510 on your 
dial. 


In Boston, “Animaland" is presented by 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time” is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1I270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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1947 Bound Volumes 


We have on hand a limited supply of the 
complete 1947 edition of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, attractively bound in blue cloth, 
with gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Blotters 


Order your blotters for Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week now! 


The dates this year are May 3-9 
Humane Sunday, May 9 


The blotters are white on blue, printed 
in red and black ink, with picture of two 
cocker spaniel puppies. 


The regular price is $1.00 a hundred, 
but if you wish a special imprint, with 
name of your Society, there is an extra 
charge of $2.50. 


American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. | 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 


1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of................... dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property.) 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will 
be given gladly. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* 
Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds 
is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual $1 


0 00 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 5 00 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 2 00 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1948. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 

PRIZES 
First Prize 
Second Prize ... 15.00 
Third Prize 
Ten $3.00 p: ces 
Ten $2.00 piizes 
Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 


wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Serbice 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


HE “Kindness Train” is just about to leave another station. 
The conductor, watch in hand, is waiting for a few last pas- 
sengers, those who always have to run to catch a train. 


Are you one of these? Then hurry, hurry, hurry! You won’t want to 
miss this adventure in kindness. 


Our “Kindness Train” has already been on the way for two months and 


has picked up hundreds of passengers from Boston to San Francisco and 
points north and south. 


As we have told you, the ultimate goal of our train is the widespread 


circularization of the teachings of kindness to all living creatures. We 
know you will want to help. 


Each month we start from a new station by donating one hundred free 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals and ask our readers to join us. 


The fare on our train is small—only $1.00—and is good for a whole 
year’s adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. Here is all you have to 


do. 


Pick out some library, school, or person—in your community or some 
other city and make a personal donation of a year’s subscription. Just 
fill out the blank and send it with the subscription price of $1.00 to Our 


Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will do the 
rest. 


All aboard! Hurry, hurry, hurry! 


“Kindness Train’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for$........ Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


YOUR NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 


| 


